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REVIEWS. 

Autobiography oj Seventy Years. By George F. Hoar. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1903. — Two volumes; 434, 493 pp. 

Senator Hoar's work, while in general a paragon of pellucidity, 
leaves nevertheless one distressing uncertainty in the reader's mind, 
and that is whether, in last analysis, it is the population of Eastern 
Massachusetts in general or the Boston Saturday Club or the Worces- 
ter bar that is to be regarded as the most perfect human embodi- 
ment of religious, moral, intellectual and political virtue. That no 
other aggregation of human beings in this wide world, past, present or 
future, has any place in the competition, will be obvious to the most 
casual reader of the volumes. Mr. Hoar places himself, with a genial 
frankness that disarms criticism, in the foremost rank of that band of 
ancestor-worshipping Massachusetts Puritans whose mission has been, 
and is, to imbue a sceptical world with some measure of their own un- 
wavering conviction that the whole history of the United States, and 
probably that of mankind in general, has hinged principally upon their 
thoughts and deeds. The facts which elicit his most heartfelt expres- 
sions of gratitude to his Creator are, first, that he was born and reared 
of and among the Concord Puritans, and second, that his public life 
was passed in the service of Massachusetts. The manuscript diary of 
Bradford, the leader of the Plymouth Pilgrims, Mr. Hoar regards as 
"the most precious manuscript on earth, unless we could recover one 
of the four gospels as it came in the beginning from the pen of the 
evangelist." So much larger and more sacred bulks this product of 
an early Massachusetts Puritan's pen than any document of our merely 
national life, as for example, the Declaration of Independence! 

Next in order to his ancestry and his state Mr. Hoar places his asso- 
ciation with the Republican party as a ground for gratitude to God. 
He is as frank in avowal of his thoroughgoing partisanship in politics 
as in his avowal of ancestor worship and state pride. So profoundly is 
party fealty a part of the man that the most cynical reader will be 
touched by the real pathos of several allusions in which Mr. Hoar in- 
dicates his discontent with the recent imperialistic policy of the Repub- 
licans. He seems to feel that the time may be at hand when he must 
actually break his old party ties. But he is probably the only man in 
the United States that regards such a result as possible. The Senator 
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has often been a useful force making for conservatism within the party, 
but he has never been one of the great positive propulsive forces, and 
the stronger leaders of policy will doubtless in the present case, as in 
many an earlier one, bring him to realize that party rupture is a greater 
evil than the triumph of the projects he detests. The situation illus- 
trates once more what never has been realized by any Massachusetts 
man, that her statesmen have never, since the Republican party be- 
came thoroughly coherent, been the dominant element in the party. 
Her policies and her men have striven in vain in the councils of the 
party with the policies and the men of the West. The philosophic 
idealism and sublime humanitarianism which characterized the regime 
of Sumner and Andrew, and of which Mr. Hoar is the living heir, 
never had any hold on the hard-headed Wade and Morton and Chand- 
ler, nor was it markedly present in Mr. Hanna, their successor. Massa- 
chusetts Republicanism during the war stood for abolition first and 
national integrity second; the Republicanism of the West reversed the 
order. During reconstruction Massachusetts Republicanism demanded 
negro suffrage as a right of the negro; the Western Republicans sought 
it frankly for the benefit of the party. The humiliation of Sumner by 
Grant marked with entire clearness the definitive triumph of Western 
ideals and Western methods in party policy. But Massachusetts and 
New England in general have been far more fertile than the West in 
the production of memoirs and other forms of literature concerning 
the history of those times, and the fiction has been perpetuated, as it 
appears throughout Senator Hoar's book, that the men of the East 
have really dominated the career of the party. Mr. Hoar's knowledge 
of the true source and support of the present imperialistic policy ought 
to contribute powerfully to the correction of this belief. 

The enjoyment of Mr. Hoar's volumes can reach its maximum 
only after allowance has been duly made for the unswerving solem- 
nity of the author's devotion to his ancestors, his state and his 
party. On each of these points the mellowness and joyous tone are 
wanting that pervade the rest of his work. The story of his legal 
practice, his travels and his political service abound in evidence that 
his appreciation of a joke is in general of the keenest and that he is 
quick to catch the full effect of those incongruities in things that make 
men merry. But more deadly seriousness never appeared in literature 
than that of Mr. Hoar in treating of one of the most ludicrous incon- 
gruities in our political history — the election of Benjamin F. Butler 
as governor of Massachusetts. That such a character as Butler should 
have been a product of Puritan stock, should have achieved distinction 
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and power in eastern Massachusetts, and should have stood high for 
years in the councils of the Republican party — these facts are hard 
enough to adjust to the good Senator's philosophy. That, in addi- 
tion, despite the frantic warnings of Mr. Hoar and his associates in 
the Saturday Club and the Worcester County bar, the people of Mas- 
sachusetts should have deliberately chosen Butler governor, is entirely 
beyond the fire test of the senator's equanimity. The great wave of 
inextinguishable laughter that swept over the country at the announce- 
ment of Butler's election is not recorded or suggested by Mr. Hoar. 
The incident contains for him no element of humor. He records it 
with unwonted gloom, and finds in it only two morsels of comfort: that 
the Democratic party was chiefly responsible for it, and that it did 
not happen again. 

Mr. Hoar's chapters on the men and measures of Congress during 
his service, which has been continuous since 1869, furnish no import- 
ant revelations of historic interest, but throw much useful light on 
minor matters in the inner workings of politics. His estimates of the 
public men with whom he has been brought in contact are interesting 
and almost invariably kindly. The cordial appreciations of many 
Democrats, especially Southerners, are evidence of the author's broader 
spirit. His anecdotes concerning Grant as President confirm the 
impression already given by Boutwell, John Sherman and others, that 
Grant was considerably stronger as a statesman than the public record 
of his political career would indicate. On one point in Grant's career, 
which involves also Senator Hoar's brother, then attorney-general, an 
apparently conclusive refutation of a disagreeable charge is given. It 
is demonstrated, by a comparison of the recorded times of the acts 
concerned, that the nominations of Strong and Bradley as justices of 
the Supreme Court could not have been determined by the purpose to 
secure a reversal of the first legal-tender decision. 

Though Senator Hoar's qualifications as a historian are far above 
those of most men in the same walks of public life, his autobiography 
is by no means free from the sort of inaccuracies that seem inevitable 
in a busy man's "recollections." The Senator's partisan predilections 
seem responsible for most of the errors that occur in his volumes. Thus 
an obviously laborious effort to say something agreeable about General 
John A. Logan has led him to adopt as history some "spell-binder's" 
tale in the campaign of 1884. Logan, he says, when ordered to relieve 
Thomas of command at Nashville just before the great victory in De- 
cember, 1864, found on reaching the army that Thomas's dispositions 
were all made to insure a triumph. 
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His [Logan's] generous nature disdained to profit by the mistake [of 
Grant] at headquarters and to get glory for himself at the expense of a 
brave soldier. So he postponed the execution of his orders and left 
Thomas in his command. The result was the battle of Nashville and 
the annihilation of Hood. Where in military story can there be found a 
brighter page than that ? 

In view of the facts of the case the Senator's query becomes a trifle 
ridiculous. According to the official records, as well as the narrative 
of Grant, Logan was ordered to Nashville from City Point on Decem- 
ber 13. On the 17th he reported that he had got as far as Louisville 
and that "people here [are] jubilant over Thomas's success." The 
victory had been won on the 15th and 16th, and Logan turned back 
without going to Nashville at all. 

Mr. Hoar's discussion of various phases of Southern politics dis- 
closes a degree of sympathy with the Southern whites that could hardly 
be anticipated. He actually confesses to a feeling of sadness on seeing 
the negro-ridden Louisiana Legislature in session in 1873 (vol. ii, p. 
160). But such a feeling never for a moment modified his resolution 
to perpetuate at all hazards the conditions which made him sad. He 
declined, and still declines, to see any other principle underlying the 
course of the whites in overthrowing negro suffrage than a passionate 
desire for the supremacy of the Democratic party. His business, there- 
fore, was to thwart this purpose in the interest of his own party. His 
position here is certainly intelligible; but his belief that there has not 
been and is not any important race question operative in the South is 
hardly creditable to his insight. Still less creditable to either his his- 
torical knowledge or his candor is his repeated assertion that the " suf- 
frage was conferred upon the negro by the Southern states them- 
selves" (vol. ii, pp. 159, 162). Not even in the most narrowly techni- 
cal sense that Mr. Hoar's legal ingenuity can suggest is this true. The 
right of the negroes to vote in the Southern states was conferred by an 
act of the United States Congress, and the first exercise of the right 
took place under the immediate direction of United States army offi- 
cers, in absolute disregard of existing statutes of every state concerned. 

In conclusion may be quoted a passage which displays as well as 
any in the two volumes Senator Hoar's general bias in dealing with 
history and politics: 

During the thirty-two years from the 4th of March, 1869, to the 4th of 
March, 1901, the Democratic party held the executive power of the coun- 
try for eight years. For nearly four years more Andrew Johnson had a 
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bitter quarrel with the Republican leaders in both houses of Congress. 
For six years the Democrats controlled the Senate. For sixteen years 
they controlled the House of Representatives. There is left on the stat- 
ute books no trace of any Democratic legislation during this whole period 
except the repeal of the laws intended to secure honest elections. 

It is a little uncertain whether Mr. Hoar intends to include John- 
son's four years in his total of thirty-two; but, leaving that aside, 
who that reads, and accepts without verification, this record of Demo- 
cratic opportunity and inefficiency would suspect that during these 
thirty-two (or thirty-six) years the Democrats had the power to enact 
party measures — i.e., controlled simultaneously the presidency and 
both houses of Congress — during precisely two years, 1893-95 ? 

William A. Dunning. 



Actual Government as Applied under American Conditions. By 
Albert Bushnell Hart. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 

I 9°3- — xliv > 5°4 PP- 

This book is one which will arouse in the careful reader mingled 
feelings of satisfaction and disappointment. While the plan of the 
work is most excellent and the general execution leaves little to be de- 
sired, in clearness and accuracy of language and statement it falls far 
below the standard which the public have a right to expect from so 
prominent a writer. 

The book is designed to fill a place not previously occupied by any 
of the numerous text-books upon American government. It is intended, 
the preface tells us, as "a college and upper high-school text-book" 
which shall not confine itself to a mere description of governmental 
organization, but shall present to the student American government — 
national, state and local — as a whole and in actual operation, includ- 
ing what it does as well as how it does it. Throughout the book these 
objects are kept in view, the emphasis at all times being upon practice 
rather than theory and upon the essential unity which underlies our 
governmental institutions rather than upon that division of powers 
between national government and states which occupies so large a 
place in most books on the subject. 

The first one hundred and twelve pages of the book are devoted to a 
general discussion of the fundamental conditions and principles which 
lie at the base of American government; the physical features of the 
land, the character of the population, the personal rights of citizens 



